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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


A characteristic variety is to be found in this new procession of Virginia 
Cavalcade. We have caused eight subjects to pass in review. Selected 
from the eighteenth to twentieth centuries, they offer some intriguing 
contrasts. One recounts the first visit by a member of Great Britain’s royal 
family to Virginia and the welcome he received—a welcome cordial beyond 
expectation. Another portrays the last visit of a famous native son to his 
birthplace and the warmth of his personality—a warmth blended of 
gratifying nostalgia and unexpected humor. One reveals a Petersburger’s 
concern in days of peace for the education of the poor, another the un- 
daunted spirit of that besieged city’s civilians under the hardships of an 
attack that was protracted through ten long months. 

As Armistice Day approaches, we present four shrines within the Old 
Dominion at which repose unknown soldiers of three wars. And in the 
midst of the football season we tell how two college students contrived to 
enlist the intervention of a President of the United States in a campus 
crisis when the league championship was at stake. If their youthful sense 
of values and their earnest dedication to their self-assumed mission were 
naive, we can join them today in their maturer chuckles over the fact that 
their “brassy” actions succeeded in bending “bigwigs” to their will. 

Earnestness of a more adult nature motivated other Virginians. We 
present some of them utilizing “shape-notes” to simplify the teaching of 
music in “singing schools” with such success that the little village of 
Dayton came to have the largest publishing house in the state. Their story 
is told by a native of Charlottesville who has become Musicologist at the 
College-Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, Charles Hamm. And then 
there was the earnestness of General John H. Cocke of “Bremo”. . . 


At his birthplace in 1912, Woodrow Wilson could see from its 
porch a white-walled chapel. In it his father had preached. 
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Petersburg Nightmare, 1864-1865 


For ten long months civilians shared soldiers’ sufferings 


in the siege that enabled Federal invaders 


to force the Confederate defenders 


to evacuate their capital. 


B. mip-JunE, 1864, the Army of the Potomac was 
massed against the defenses of Petersburg, southern 
gateway to the Confederate capital on the James. 
Again Grant had failed to take the Army of North- 
ern Virginia in flank or in rear; and he and Lee settled 
down to the rigors of a protracted siege. Thus was 
Petersburg (the “Cockade City” since the War of 
1812) destined to struggle through ten months of 
trench warfare—the longest period that any Southern 
city held out against Federal investment. 

A siege, of course, meant bombardment. And a 
bombardment has always been unnerving to civilians 
unaccustomed to the bellow of big guns, the scream 
of descending projectiles, the roar of exploding shot, 
and the vicious whine of ricocheting fragments. Terror 
swept the town. Many inhabitants fled. Yet—despite 
the stress—others, being of greater courage or more 
philosophical disposition, elected to remain. 

Soon all the trappings of a beleaguered, fortified 
town were appearing. Sandbags were creeping up 
around the most vulnerable portions of public build- 
ings and private residences. Families were “digging 
in” and constructing homemade “bombproofs” that 
ordinarily were five or six feet deep, covered with 
heavy timbers, banked over with earth, and made to 
face away from the enemy batteries. Charles Camp- 
bell, an historian of note in his day, cleared out a 
large coal cellar in a seminary; and there he spread 
tugs on the floor, furnished the chamber with lounges 
and chairs, and was usually “at home” to his friends 
whenever the thunderations outside became rather too 
much. One could count on their becoming just that 
about twice a day, for, as a citizen later recalled, “we 
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No longer a menace, an old cannon at Fort 

Stedman stands unloaded and silent. The blue- 

coated “boys” who manned it have long since 
gone to their rewards. 
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were treated usually with a morning and an evening 
serenade.” 

On the other hand, there were certain good folk 
who were so convinced that they would not depart this 
life a whit sooner than God had intended that they 
disdained precautions. A raw, volunteer soldier wit- 
nessed a striking demonstration of this attitude one 
day when walking down South Sycamore Street. As 
he passed one house, he noticed some old ladies knit- 
ting and chatting on the front veranda. Suddenly 
there was a tremendous explosion as a Yankee shell 
crashed into the iron fence before the domicile. The 
warrior spun in his tracks and fled. Later, drawing 
heavily on his reserve of courage, he crept back along 


With its bell tower affording a reference point 
for enemy gunners, the old courthouse stood 
unscathed through the long siege. 
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Unembarrassed in respect to manpower, ammu- 
nition, and weapons, the enemy was able to 
cannonade Petersburg as often as he wished. 


the street. Somewhat red-facedly he discovered the 
ladies still sitting placidly and continuing the conver- 
sation they had not deigned to interrupt. 

The pride of the enemy batteries was the “Dictator,” 
a 17,000-pound, thirteen-inch mortar that could hurl 
a 200-pound projectile over two miles. This may well 
have been the weapon known as “Long Tom” to Pet- 
ersburgers, who learned to identify it by its peculiarly 
deep boom. Sometimes it would remain silent for days, 
only to reopen fire with a rapidity and fury that in- 
dicated its handlers were set on making up for previous 
idleness. 

In the early days of the siege “Long Tom” and his 
iron-throated brothers spent considerable time in rip- 
ping up the Old Market, where the railroad depot 
was located, in an effort to impede troop and supply 
movements. Then they expanded their operations: the 
gas works, on East Bank Street, was struck sixty-five 
times. The business section was plowed by shot, and 
fiery barrages were directed against the residential 
areas. Later investigations revealed that more than 800 
whole shells Cin contradistinction to fragments) had 
struck houses; but so siege-wise did the citizens grow 
that very few deaths resulted from enemy action. Em- 
boldened by reports of the low casualty rate, scores of 
those who earlier had decamped crept back to their 
abandoned dwellings. 

It was not those living in the town, then, who most 
needed the ministrations of surgeons and other physi- 
cians but the soldiers on the line. The defenders of 
Petersburg faced a numerically superior and a deter- 
mined adversary across a narrow no man’s land that 
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in one place was only 150 yards in width, and their 
casualties were commensurately high. Care of those 
wounded in the fighting was the chief concern of 
Major John Herbert Claiborne, C. $. A. In the in- 
terest of administrative efficiency, he consolidated the 
various hospitals in his charge until there were only 
two in continuous operation—the “Confederate” at the 
intersection of Washington and Jones streets, and an 
establishment at the Fair Grounds in West End Park. 
A third, located at Poplar Lawn (now Central Park), 
was used when the inflow of patients was excessive. ¥ 
The International Red Cross was then unfounded, 
but certain usages were observed by both armies. Each q 
side flew yellow flags over its own hospitals, and each : 5 
side ordinarily refrained from firing at any building 
so designated by the other. Claiborne was unable to 
find sufficient cloth of the requisite color to mark one md 
of his depots of mercy, and his embarrassment for a 
while was acute. Eventually a woman came to his 
rescue by sending him a yellow silk petticoat, and this 
was soon fluttering from the hospital’s flagpole. (Major 
Claiborne was pleased, incidentally, to be able to re- 
port that the garment was later returned intact.) 
Despite the pinch for food and medicines that pre- 
vailed elsewhere in the invested town, the hospitals 
were always adequately stocked with both commodities. 
This fact the Major attributed largely to Sergeant 
Joseph Todd, whose foraging capabilities equated with 
sheer genius. Often there were on hand no funds for 
purchases in the open market. At such times Claiborne 


When the Federals entered Petersburg, they 
could see damage done by their artillery to 
homes such as this on Bollingbrook Street. 
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is Rooms where once laughter had echoed lay 


is abandoned and silent. Walls and windows were 
or pierced; floors supported rubble. 

would draw generous quantities of tobacco and of cot- 
e- ton yarns. from government supplies and turn them 
Is over to his subordinate. Todd would slip off with these 
S. treasures, each time to return with needed medicines 
nt and edibles. Could it be that he was trading with the 
th enemy? Major Claiborne discreetly refrained from in- 
or quiring. To him ignorance was bliss. 
1e Less fortunate than the well-nourished convalescents 


were the soldiers on the line and the civilians in town. 
Yet youth in all ages has displayed resilience in the 
face of adversity. The young folk of Petersburg, both 
defenders and defended, combined to bring gaiety to 
a community facing an otherwise somber winter. Food 
was scarce? So be it. “Starvation” parties became the 
mode. One at least could dance. 

Nor did Cupid draw his bow with more restraint 
than usual. Courtships and marriages continued in 
their wonted routine. One lady, pledged to wed a lieu- 
tenant colonel of artillery, was disconsolate when he 
was killed in action. “She wept for a short time,” it is 
written, “and then consoled herself with a gallant 
colonel of infantry.” 

Another who succumbed to tender emotions was 
General George E. Pickett, who took as his bride young 
LaSalle (“Sally”) Corbell of Nansemond County. “My 
little Nansemond,” as he called her, was of a disposi- 
tion to warm his soldierly heart. She one day went 
with him to the lines, so that she might view the 
enemy works across scarred no man’s land. An aide 
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handed her a pair of field glasses while another re- 
marked, “Mrs. Grant is over yonder visiting her hus- 
band today.” 

“Give me a gun,” retorted “Little Nansemond” 
fiercely, “and I'll shoot her.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair,” admonished the General, “be- 
cause Mrs. Grant is cross-eyed, and she couldn’t see 
to shoot back at you.” 

As though the General’s puckish humor could not 
be held within the earthworks at Petersburg, he re- 
leased it in Washington some years later. The Picketts 
were visiting President Grant and the first lady when 
the former Confederate commander grinningly re- 
peated the entire tale. Grant chuckled. Mrs. Grant, 
optically quite otherwise than Pickett had described 
her, was vastly amused. But Mrs. Pickett felt much 
like disappearing through the White House floor. 

The lines near Petersburg were also visited by others, 
some of them Confederate congressmen ready to shed 
the last verb of their oratory in defense of their coun- 
try. But they learned to tread gingerly at length, for 
they found their war-weary auditors not always re- 
spectful. One gnarled officer of rank is alleged to have 
told the younger and able-bodied among these dis- 
tinguished visitors, “You can’t talk the Yankees to 
death. Fighting is the only thing that counts now.” 

Nor could eloquence keep the men equipped. One 
Confederate whose trousers had worn out found that 


Pride of the enemy artillery was a mammoth 
mortar known as the “Dictator.” 
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Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor in 1855, a 
happier year, had 
a miniature of 
herself done in 
Rome. 


the only replacement the government could give him 
was a pair fashioned from nothing more elegant than 
salt sacks. Such covering might have been made to 
do had the weather been more obliging. But one day 
his command was shifted to a distant part of the en- 
trenchments. The march began, and the rains came. 
The salt-sack trousers stretched and stretched, and the 
“Reb” kept cutting off the legs at the ankle. Then 
the rain ceased, the sun came out to cast drying rays, 
and the trousers shrank and shrank till at last his 
comrades were whooping at his appearance in shorts. 

One can endure oddities of “uniform.” Less easy is 
it to thrive on scraps of food. With the Federal cordon 
tightening and victuals being brought in only from a 
distance, the Confederate commissary reduced the 
daily ration until it consisted of no more than a quarter 
of a pound of rancid bacon and a little ground meal. 
Soon Claiborne and his fellow surgeons were finding 
that many of the wounded were so emaciated that 
their resistance to shock was nonexistent, and the 
slightest scratch was likely to become gangrenous. 

In such a situation milk was an especially prized 
item. One poor woman was fortunate enough to own 
a cow named “Morning Glory” and contrived to keep 
her fed throughout the long winter months on camp 
and kitchen refuse. It was true that the beast yielded 
little milk, but that little brought fabulous prices. Then 
one morning the owner hied forth with pail and found 
that some hungry soldiers had paid “Morning Glory” a 
nocturnal visit and left behind only her horns and 
hoofs. 

Never was the situation at Petersburg as bad as had 
been that at Vicksburg. But it was bad enough. “Flocks 
of pigeons would follow the children who were eating 
bread or crackers,” Mrs. Roger A. Pryor wrote. “Finally 
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John Herbert 
Claiborne was 
in charge of Con- 
federate hospi- 
tals in Peters- 
burg. 


the pigeons vanished, having themselves been eaten.” 
One of her little sons expressed a pious hope that he 
would never recover from an illness, for then his ration 
of soup from the army hospital would be cut off. And 
a second son succinctly summed the matter up on an- 
other occasion by remarking, “Mamma, I have a queer 
feeling in my stomach! Oh, no! It doesn’t ache the 
least bit, but it feels like a nutmeg grater.” 

“The wolf was no longer at the door,” Mrs. Pryor 
sighed. “He had entered and taken up his abode at 
the fireside.” 

One cannot escape the impression that even had the 
Confederate defenders been far more numerous, un- 
dernourishment would have caused the eventual col- 
lapse. Little Anne Banister one day sensed this. General 
Lee occasionally had her over to his headquarters, 
where she and other children could play with less 
danger from enemy shells. One evening he permitted 
her to drive an army wagon back home while he rode 
beside her on his own mount. Thoughtlessly Anne 
lashed the mules drawing the vehicle. 

“Anne,” said the General, “you must not do that 
again. My conscience is not entirely at ease about using 
these animals for this extra service, for they are on 
half feed, as we all are.” 

Suddenly Anne felt that all was over. Once home, 
she rushed into the house, crying, “Mother, I don’t be- 
lieve General Lee thinks we are going to win the war.” 

“Of course, we cannot win,” Mrs. Banister replied 
with quiet resignation. “We are all starving.” 

Such were conditions when, at the beginning of 
April, 1865, the attenuated Confederate lines were 
stretched to the breaking point and the outer defenses 
pierced. Thereupon Lee ordered the evacuation of 
Petersburg and the simultaneous withdrawal of the 
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With the arrival of the Yankees in April, 1865, 
Petersburg’s long nightmare ended. 


Richmond garrison. Still fiercely loyal to the Army of 
Northern Virginia, in the ranks of which were many 
of their own sons and brothers, Petersburgers sadly 
watched the decimated forces depart. They would 
hope against hope that even yet “Marse Robert” might 
extract from his bag of military wizardy one last 
miracle and somehow continue the unequal struggle. 
The rising sun, meanwhile, would bring the Yankees 
~and, with them, food. In that sense, a long and har- 
rowing nightmare was drawing to its close. 7 7 4 


Civilians grew quite 
wise in ways of living 
under siege, sought 
cover instinctively 
from exploding shells, 
and held casualties 
among themselves to a 
minimum. 
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In the churchyard of the Old Presbyterian Meeting House in Alexandria is the simple grave of a man 
who has been identified only as the unknown soldier of the Revolutionary War. 


Heroes without Names 


Located in Virginia are monuments commemorating the unknown soldiers 
of three major wars which Americans fought between 1776 and 1918. 


©), NoveEMBER 1], 1921, an 


American fighting man was buried 
with full military honors on a Vir- 
ginia hillside overlooking the Potomac. 
The interment took place in Arlington 
National Cemetery and was attended 
by the President of the United States 
and by other dignitaries. Upon the 
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flag-draped casket were laid tributes 
from fellow citizens of the deceased; 
on it were placed also medals and 
decorations which had been awarded 
posthumously by his own government 
and by friendly foreign nations. 

Yet the man thus honored had no 
name and no identity. There was no 


record of his rank or branch of serv- 
ice, no information as to his place of 
birth or his next of kin. He had been 
selected as a representative of all the 
anonymous American victims of the 
First World War. Carved upon his 
simple but impressive tomb of white 
marble were the words, “Here rests 
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in honored glory an American Soldier 
known but to God.” 

Similar monuments were dedicated 
after the close of the “war to end war” 
by most of the Allied nations. France 
buried her poilu inconnu beneath the 
Arc De Triomphe in Paris; Italy’s 
ignoti militi was laid to rest in the 
ancient city of Rome; Great Britain, 
where the practice was adopted first, 
interred her “Unknown Warrior” be- 
neath the very floor of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington was not the only such 
memorial in the United States. Nor, 
for that matter, was it the only one 
in Virginia. Indeed, it was not unique 
even in Arlington National Cemetery 
itself. In that famous military grave- 


An imposing monument at Winchester marks the 
common grave of 829 nameless Confederates. 


In Arlington National Cemetery is the ornate tomb 
v of 2,111 unidentified Union soldiers. 
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yard, established in 1864—within 
view, incidentally, of the former home 
of Robert E. Lee—by the federal gov- 
ernment, there stood a massive stone 
monument to “the Unknown Dead of 
the Civil War.” 

Beneath the granite bulk of that 
sarcophagus were buried 2,111 blue- 
coated soldiers whose bones had been 
“Gathered after the War from the 
Fields of Bull Run and the Route to 
the Rappahannock” and brought to 
Arlington. “Their Remains could not 
be Identified,” so in the fall of 1866 
they were interred together in a great 
vault. Chiseled into one side of the 
monument placed over their common 
sepulchre was a tribute, couched in 
the florid rhetoric of the day, to this 
“Noble Army of Martyrs.” 


The Confederate equivalent of this 
memorial was located a few score 
miles west of Arlington in the Stone- 
wall Cemetery at Winchester. To that 
burial ground, dedicated in 1866, were 
brought the bodies of nearly 4,000 
gray-clad soldiers who had fallen in 
combat or died in camps around that 
embattled Valley community. Of these, 
829 could not be identified, and they 
were inhumed together beneath a great 
mound. 

Over this spot an imposing monu- 
ment was erected in 1879—at a cost of 
nearly $10,000—“by the People of the 
South.” Its base was hewn from Vir- 
ginia granite, its forty-nine-foot high 
shaft was carved from Italian marble, 
and it was topped by the statue of a 
Confederate infantryman. Appropriate 
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The Tomb of the Unknown Sold 


LE 


ier of World War I, seen here from 


different vantage points, is guarded night and day. 


inscriptions were carved on the sides 
of the pedestal. On one face appeared 
a simple but expressive epitaph: “Who 
they were, none know; what they 
were, all know.” 

There were, therefore, memorials in 
Virginia to the unknown dead of both 
protagonists in the fierce struggle of 
the sixties. No monument had been 
dedicated by 1921, however, to the 
honor of those who had lost their lives 
in the American Revolution, the con- 
flict which had made the United States 
a viable and sovereign nation. Yet one 
candidate for such a memorial had 
long been available. In the city of 
Alexandria “an unknown soldier of 
the Revolution” rested in the church- 
yard, weed-grown and abandoned, of 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House. 

His bones had been found, so local 
tradition had it, in a wooden ammuni- 
tion chest which had been discovered 
there accidentally in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Since this im- 
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provised coffin also contained various 
pieces of military equipment typical 
of the Revolutionary period, and since 
Alexandria had been the locale of an 
American military hospital at that 
time, it was assumed that the man in 
the chest had been some martyr to the 
cause of national independence. 

Some suggested that the skeleton 
might once have worn a red coat and 
was a casualty of the “old French 
war.” The unfortunate General Ed- 
ward Braddock, the same stubborn 
Briton who commanded the disastrous 
expedition of 1755 against the French 
forts on the Ohio, had indeed located 
his headquarters in the Virginia port 
during the earliest part of that con- 
flict, and the explanation was there- 
fore logically tenable. That hypothesis 
was not particularly satisfying to pa- 
triotic pride, however, and it was re- 
jected and forgotten. 

The nameless warrior was reburied 
quietly in the Presbyterian churchyard 


almost immediately after his accidental 
discovery. No one apparently marked 
the new grave, but its existence was 
known to many members of the con- 
gregation which worshiped at the Old 
Meeting House. 

Among those familiar with the story 
was William Gregory. He joined that 
group in 1839 and was named an 
elder six years later. One day, so the 
story went, he was walking in the 
churchyard with his little daughter, 
Mary, and he pointed out to her the 
spot where the anonymous patriot lay. 
Touched by her father’s tale, the child 
plucked a few blossoms from a nearby 
vine and placed them upon the grave. 
Thus, so she declared later, the loca- 
tion of the place was impressed upon 
her mind. 

The church was abandoned by its 
congregation in the years after the 
Civil War; Mary Gregory grew up, 
became Mrs. Robert Conrad Powell, 
raised a family, and eventually ac- 
quired grandchildren. In 1925 a cam- 
paign was begun to restore the Old 
Meeting House. Mrs. Powell, a zeal- 
ous chronicler of Alexandria’s past and 
an active member of the local chapter 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, took a deep interest in 
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An iron fence protects the 
tomb of the unknown soldier 
of the American Revolution. 
An idealized inscription pays 
homage to him. 


this work. She still remembered the 
grave which her father had pointed out 
to her many years before, and about 
this time she resolved to have an ap- 
propriate memorial placed above it. 
She persuaded the local chapter of 
the American Legion to share in the 
project, and on February 22, 1928, 
the temporary marker put there by the 
veterans’ group was dedicated. A more 
permanent memorial was provided the 
following year by the National Society 
of the Children of the American Rev- 
olution, an organization in which Mrs. 
Powell had played an influential role. 
The handsome marble monument 
thus obtained was formally unveiled 
on April 19, 1929, in a well-attended 
ceremony. The United States Army 
Band provided music for the occasion, 
and the exercises were broadcast over 
a national radio network. Upon the 
top of the table-shaped memorial was 
carved an inscription, the text of 
which was an endeavor to express 
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twentieth-century sentiments about 
the American past. Thus the “soldier 
of the Revolution whose identity is 
known but to God” is endowed with 
“an idealism that recognized a Su- 
preme Being, that planted religious 
liberty on our shores, that overthrew 
despotism, that established a people’s 
government . . . and lifted high the 
torch of civil liberty along the path- 
way of mankind.” 

This belated tribute to the name- 


less heroes of the war for independ- 
ence can still be seen today by visitors 
to the Old Meeting House, now re- 
stored and once more in use as a 
house of worship. It has not become, 
however, a familiar shrine, despite its 
nearness to the national capital and to 
“Mount Vernon.” To most of our na- 
tion’s people, America’s only “Un- 
known Soldier” was brought back from 
France in 1921 “in honored glory” to 
Arlington National Cemetery. + + + 
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- MANY VIRGINIANS, mention of the Shenandoah 
Valley brings to mind visions of a beautiful section of 
a beautiful state. To most musicians, however, men- 
tion of that area suggests, if it suggests anything, a 
cultural wasteland. 

Yet anyone who studies the history of the tonal arts 
in the United States will find that such a concept 
must undergo some rather startling changes. At least 
this will prove to be true if the student refuses to be 
fettered by a preconceived bias in favor of classical 
musical forms such as symphonies and oratorios im- 
ported from Europe. If he looks diligently for music 
actually composed and sung or performed in this 
nation, he will find it in large quantity and will dis- 
cover in it an intriguing quality. 

The town of Harrisonburg, for example, is seldom 
mentioned, even in footnotes, by authors of works on 
American musical history. Yet that Rockingham Coun- 
ty community was once a center for the dissemination 
of an unusual type of song book. A small, oblong 
hymnal, entitled Kentucky Harmony, was printed 
there in 1815, probably by Lawrence Wartmann. It 
quickly set a vogue for similar publications. 
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Ananias Davisson, who published 
his first hymnal in 1815, is buried 
in a churchyard at Port Republic. 


Hymns 
of the 


Shenando ah 
Valley 


For a century the publication of sacred 


music was a thriving Valley industry. 


This “Choice Collection of Psalm Tunes, Hymns, 
and Anthems” was compiled by Ananias Davisson, a 
teacher, printer, and devout Presbyterian of Rocking- 
ham County. The contents of his book had been 
“Taken from the Most Eminent Authors, and Well 
Adapted to Christian Churches, Singing Schools, or 
Private Societies.” The most striking feature of the 
work, however, was the type of musical notation 
which Davisson used. 

He rejected “round notes,” so familiar to all musi- 
cians in the classical tradition, and employed “shape- 
notes” instead. These symbols, also called “patent 
notes” or “buckwheat notes,” were already known in 
the northern part of the United States, but Ananias 
Davisson was the first to introduce them to a Southern 
audience. 

In his book and in others like it, notes of different 
pitch were given different shapes. These figures made 
it possible for untrained singers, most of whom per- 
formed with little or no instrumental support, to read 
music without first having to learn the involved busi- 
ness of keys and staffs. Prevailing musical theory of 
the time was based on the English four-syllable (fa, 
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James P. Carrell, a Russell County Methodist, 
compiled two successful Valley hymnbooks. 


sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi) solmization rather than upon the 
now universally-adopted seven-syllable (do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, ti) Italian system. Therefore only four separate 
“shapes” were necessary. The syllable fa was repre- 
sented by a triangle, sol by an oval, la by a square, and 
mi by a diamond. 

Davisson’s compilation evidently met with the ap- 
proval of his fellow Virginians, for Kentucky Harmony 
went through four editions between 1815 and 1821. 
He followed it in 1820 with a Supplement to the Ken- 
tucky Harmony, which included many tunes which 
were not in his earlier work. The second volume 
appeared in at least three editions. 

The significance of this pioneer effort lay not only 
in its popularity in the Shenandoah Valley but also 
in the influence which it exerted upon religious music 
throughout the South and West during the first four 
decades which followed its publication. During that 
period “shape-note” hymnals, issued by various in- 
dividuals, were used by rural folk in fully half of the 
United States. Many of those musical anthologies 
undoubtedly were inspired by Davisson’s book. 

Whether these works were printed in Baltimore or 
in Andersonville, Georgia, in Cincinnati or in Moun- 
tain Valley, Virginia, they all were similar in many 
ways to Kentucky Harmony. Most of them contained 
a number of the same tunes that Davisson had used, 
and most of them quoted liberally from his prefaces. 

That author did not long enjoy a monopoly on the 
publication of “shape-note” books even in western 
Virginia. James P. Carrell, a well-to-do Methodist 
farmer of Lebanon in Russell County, issued from 
Harrisonburg in 1820 a collection of his own. This 
work, called Songs of Zion, resembled Davisson’s first 
compilation in many ways, but apparently there was 
no serious rivalry between the two men. Indeed, the 
new hymnal was printed by the compiler of Kentucky 
Harmony himself. A later Carrell collection, which 
was entitled Virginia Harmony, was published in 1831 
at Winchester. 

One of the most active and persistent hymnologists 
in the region, however, was Joseph Funk of Moun- 
tain Valley in Rockingham County. Like many Shen- 
andoahans, this versatile and devout Mennonite farmer 
and teacher was of German descent. His first venture 
into the “shape-note” field, Die allgemein niitzliche 
chorale-music, was printed in Harrisonburg in 1816 
by Lawrence Wartmann, and, as its title indicates, it 
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was in Funk’s ancestral tongue. His later compilation, 
Genuine Church Music, which was published in 1832 
at Winchester, was in English, and so were all sub- 
sequent editions of the work. 

Until 1847 Funk’s song books were printed by 
others, but in that year “the Father of Song in North- 
ern Virginia” set up his own press in his home com- 
munity of Mountain Valley, located ten miles north 
of Harrisonburg. He installed his equipment in a 
loom house, built of logs, near his residence and put 
his sons to work as printers and binders. His hymnal, 
issued from 1851 onward as Harmonia Sacra, appeared 
in no less than twenty editions, and more than 80,000 
copies were sold. Funk found buyers, not only in Vir- 
ginia and in neighboring states, but also in Missouri, 
Iowa, and even Canada. 

Just as “shape-notes” originated in New England, so 
did many melodies included in the books which used 
those musical symbols. Hymns and “fuguing tunes” by 
William Billings, Timothy Swan, and other Northern 
composers appeared in most of the Southern anthol- 
ogies. Certain other songs went back even farther, to 
England itself. But others were undoubtedly of Vir- 
ginian origin, since they appeared in no other sources 
which have survived. 

These hymnals were designed for use by Protestants, 
and many of the pieces they contained were set to 
secular tunes. Since the seventeenth century those 
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Harper's Weekly published in 1876 this reproduction of a drawing by E. A. Abbey. The magazine cap- 
tioned it “The Singing Seats in an Old-Time Country Church.” The hymnals sketched by the artist were 
like those issued in the Valley—wider than they were tall. 


Christian denominations which stressed participation 
by all worshipers had tended to use the melodies with 
which their congregations were most familiar. Davis- 
son and his fellows therefore drew freely on the folk 
music which had been brought to America from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Germany. It was still 
part of the living tradition of the people for whom 
the “shape-note” books were published. (Always, of 
course, the compilers discarded the original lyrics and 
substituted a metrical paraphrase of one of the Psalms 
or some other piece of devotional poetry.) Thus they 
assembled a veritable treasury of old songs and so 
preserved in printed form for the folk-song enthusiasts 
of later days melodies that would otherwise have 
doubtless been forgotten. 

These volumes, despite their religious content, were 
designed primarily for use in “singing schools.” Such 
institutions were conducted by itinerant teachers who 
during the ante-bellum period ranged the mountains 
and valleys of the rural South. A wandering music 
master of this type would customarily hold forth for a 
week or so in each community which he visited, teach- 
ing the rudiments of music, as well as a few tunes, 


from the “shape-note” books. Then he would depart 
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for the next village, leaving on horseback if the school 
had been successful and on foot if it had not. 

Davisson himself had been such a teacher before he 
published Kentucky Harmony, and he knew from 
trying experience how little contact most pupils who 
sought such training had had with schools of any 
type. He therefore found it necessary to include cer- 
tain fundamental rules in his preface. 

Thus “young singers” were advised to “be very in- 
dustrious in acquiring a graceful manner of beating 
time” and to “be careful not to contract any disagree- 
able habits.” Among the worst of these were “whisper- 
ing, laughing, talking, or strutting about the floor . . . 
in time of school.” Also considered highly objectionable 
were “affected quirks and ostentatious parade.” Stu- 
dents were further informed that “too long singing at 
one time, injures the lungs” and that “a cold or cough, 
all kinds of spiritous liquors, long fasting, &c.” were 
equally “destructive to the voice.” 

In his explanation of the contrast between loud and 
soft singing, Davisson expressed himself in a graphic 
but melodramatic manner, for he wished to make 
certain that the point was understood. “Softness and 
loudness are to music,” he wrote, “what light and 
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CONDESCENSION. 


Ananias Davisson included in his Kentucky Harmony several hymns composed by himself. One of these 


““Lutzen” was one of 
many hymns contrib- 


All praises be te'thes, How great, bow good and. | 


To thee, my God, I hunsbly bow, 
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uted to Valley hym- 
nals by the Reverend 


Paul Henkle of New 


Market. 


Some of the hymns in the “shape-note” books published in the Shenandoah Valley have become unfamiliar. 


But the lyrics (below) reproduced from The Valley Harmonist are still sung today. 
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shade are to painting. While the voice is very soft, the 
sentiments exprest are wrapt in deep shade, and only 
seen at a distance, but as the musick increases in sound, 
the sentiments are seen hastening from the shade, and 
advancing into a glare of light.” 

Yet singing “as the sentiments require” probably 
came easily to most of the people to whom these words 
were directed. Religion was, to many of them, an in- 
tensely emotional and personal matter. The texts of 
the hymns they sang, whether those numbers had 
been composed by the Englishman Isaac Watts or by 
some now-forgotten Valley poet, almost invariably re- 
flected feeling of the deepest and most fervent sort. 

For example, in the Crucifixion hymn, “Lena,” there 
was no attempt to gloss over Christ's suffering or to 
make His agony less than vividly real: 


See the Lord of Glory dying! 

See Him gasping, hear Him crying! 
See His burthen’d bosom heave! 

Look, ye sinners, ye that hung Him, 

Look how deep your sins have stung Him. 
Dying sinners, look and live! 


When people praised God by singing the very popu- 
lar “Samanthra,” they expressed their adoration in 
language that was warm and rapturous: 


His voice, as the sound of a dulcimer sweet, 
Is heard thro’ the shadows of death; 

The cedars of Lebanon bow at His feet; 
The air is perfumed with His breath. 


Love sits on His eyelids and scatters delight 
Through all the bright mansions on high; 

Their faces the cherubims veil in His sight, 
And tremble with fullness of joy. 


In “Mecklinburg” the sense of the Lord’s presence 
became almost ecstatic: 


Bright scenes of glory strike my senses 
And all my passions capture; 

Eternal beauties round me shine, 
Infusing warmest rapture. 

I dive in pleasures deep and full, 
In swelling waves of glory, 

And feel my Saviour in my soul 
And groan to tell my story. 


The compiler gave this hymnal to the pastor of a Presbyterian Church near Staunton. 
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“4nd the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon theiz. heade.”—Isaian, ch. xxxv. v. 10. 
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The highly emotional atmosphere which pervaded 
the “shape-note” hymnals was echoed even in their 
prefaces. Each compiler insisted that he was merely 
an humble servant of God and that he wished only to 
lead people to “realize the beauties of harmony by 
faith in Christ.” 

Such men naturally rejected the beliefs, held by 
members of certain more austere sects of the period, 
that music was inherently sinful, that it had been in- 
vented by Satan himself. Nonetheless, so strong were 
those prejudices in some quarters of the rural South 
that many authors of the hymnals felt obliged to quote 
the celebrated colonial clergyman, Jonathan Edwards, 
in defense of their art. That fiery apostle of the Great 
Awakening had once declared that “it is the command 
of God that all should sing.” Therefore, he insisted, 
those “who neglect to learn to sing, live in sin.” 

The compilers of the “shape-note” books might also 
have argued that the music which they helped to dis- 
seminate had a great intrinsic value as well. Its modal 
melodies were harmonized in a strangely spare, often 
dissonant way, but it was music which was sturdy, 
simple, and functional. Indeed, it can be compared 
with no other music of its time, European or American; 
it existed upon a completely different plane. 

Yet this unique art form underwent a relative de- 
cline in popularity after 1865. Several factors influenced 
that development: the ruinous effect of the sectional 
struggle on large segments of the Southern economy, 
the accelerated trend after the war toward urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization in the region and the con- 
sequent dispersal of many close-knit groups (folk art 
seems to flourish best in homogeneous communities), 
and the flooding of the music market during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century with the song books 
produced by Lowell Mason and his followers. Those 
volumes contained melodies which were offered as 
being “better” than the more nearly indigenous, less 
polished tunes found in the “shape-note” hymnals, and 
the latter works suffered, relatively speaking, from the 
resulting competition. 

Yet the music which had satisfied the needs of so 
many rural inhabitants of the prewar South continued 
to play a part in the cultural life of that section during 
the post-bellum years. Hymnals of the old type con- 
tinued to be produced in considerable quantity by the 
presses of the region. Among the most tireless publish- 
ers of such books after the war were the descendants 
and successors of Joseph Funk. When that patriarch 
died in 1862, his printing business was taken over by 


his gifted grandson, poet Aldine S. Kieffer, and the 
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Joseph Funk printed thousands of hymnals in 
this small printing shop at Singers Glen. 


latter's brother-in-law, Ephraim Ruebush. From the 
old loom house at Singers Glen (as Mountain Valley 
was renamed by 1860) were issued a series of “shape- 
note” song books and other publications. The business 
was moved to the more conveniently-located town of 
Dayton, five miles southwest of Harrisonburg, in 1878. 
There, under the direction of Kieffer’s nephews, James 
H. and Will H. Ruebush, it continued its operations 
well into the present century as the Ruebush-Kieffer 
Company. (The firm published the twentieth edition 
of Harmonia Sacra in 1942.) 

The continued popularity of the “shape-note” folk 
music was indicated by various demonstrations of local 
interest. Singing schools of the old type still were 
being conducted in Rockingham County in the second 
decade of our century, and a singing convention, in 
which people met to sing the old tunes together, was 
held at Weaver's Mennonite Church near Harrison- 
burg as recently as 1932. 

While the full impact of modern media of mass 
entertainment on the survival of such activity has yet 
to be determined, it cannot be said that the folk music 
of the region is doomed to inevitable extinction. 
“Shape-note” tunes have endured numerous earlier 
threats during the 141 years which have passed since 
the first copy of Ananias Davisson’s Kentucky Har- 
mony was printed at Harrisonburg in the Shenandoah 
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oHN Cocke first began 
in 1815 to plan the house. His “idol- 
ized” first wife, the former Anne Blaws 
Barraud of Norfolk, was still alive, 
and it was his hope and intention to 

“dedicate” the place to her. 
They had been married in 1802. 
After spending most of the next seven 
years in his native county of Surry, 
they had moved in 1809 to his plan- 
tation beside the James River in Flu- 
vanna. There they lived in the com- 
fortable but simple frame dwelling 
called “Bremo Recess,” which he had 
just completed. Several years passed 
before he was able to commence work 

on a more elegant residence. 
The War of 1812 intervened, and 
Cocke served throughout that conflict 
with the Virginia militia. His merit 
- won him rapid promotion, and he rose 
within eighteen months from the rank 
of captain to that of brigadier general. 
Not until the coming of peace in 1815 
did the versatile young planter, then 
in his thirty-fifth year, take the first 
steps toward the erection of a more 
stately mansion for himself and his 
family—a family which would become 
in due time, he expected, a large one. 
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John 


Hartwell 
Cocke 


It would be, he hoped, a majestic 
seat, a domicile worthy of an estate 
which had been in his family’s pos- 
session for four generations. In 1725 
his great-grandfather, Richard Cocke 
IV, had patented 7,349 acres in what 
became Fluvanna County, and Rich- 
ard’s descendant was proud that the 
land had been held by his ancestors 
“from the first occupancy of this coun- 
try [the middle valley of the James] 
by a civilized and Christian people.” 
The General was a man who honored 
and respected his heritage, and his 
decision to call his proposed home 
“Bremo” was both natural and in- 
evitable. That had been the name of 
the Henrico County plantation which 
Richard Cocke, founder of the line 
in Virginia, had occupied sometime 
during the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Determined to build according to 
the most esthetic principles, John 
Hartwell Cocke turned to several 
friends whose architectural knowledge 
and judgment he respected. He there- 
fore approached St. George Tucker of 
Williamsburg, professor of law in the 
College of William and Mary and 


Still standing at “Bremo” are two 

of Cocke’s pisé outbuildings (one 

of which is shown at right) and 
his large barn (right, below). 
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A Home 
Dedicated to Service 


“Bremo,” a Palladian mansion in Fluvanna County, 
has been called one of the most beautiful and archi- 
tecturally perfect residences in all America. Its gifted 
master was an advocate of prohibition, a foe of slav- 


ery, and a friend of education. 


master of one of the most interesting 
houses in Virginia’s former capital. He 
also sought the advice of Thomas Jef- 
ferson of Albemarle, a man whose 
hobby it was to design homes for his 
friends. 

The future master of “Bremo,” how- 
ever, did not fail to consult the wishes 
of his wife. He submitted all plans and 
proposals to Anne for her inspection 
and criticism, and together they dis- 
cussed the arrangement and dimen- 
sions of the rooms which the new 
house would contain. She shared his 
enthusiasm and his confidence that the 
place would be “very handsome,” and, 
daughter-like, she invited her mother, 
Mrs. Philip Barraud, to “have a finger 
in the Pie.” 

Yet Anne Cocke did not live to see 
the mansion completed or even begun. 
She died after a long illness, on De- 
cember 27, 1816, and her grieving 
husband was left to carry on the work 
without her. When the cornerstone of 
“Bremo” was laid on July 8, 1818, 
more than eighteen months after her 
death, he still felt her loss keenly. 

Out of bereavement, however, Gen- 
eral Cocke had gained a new sense of 
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Each of the two pavilions which General Cocke erected at “Bremo” 


was built according to the same classical principles used in the con- 

struction of the mansion itself. The view above depicts the southern 

facade of the pavilion which flanks the central building on its 
western side. 


purpose. Before she died, Anne had 
urged him to embrace wholeheartedly 
the truths of Christianity, and he had 
found both solace and inspiration in 
following her counsel. When he began 
work on the house he had planned for 
her, the widower resolved to “convert 
it into a temple” in which “all vain 
and worldly affections” would be sac- 
rificed. In it he proposed to set an 
example, which he hoped his’ descen- 
dants would emulate, “of hospitality 
without ostentation; justice and hu- 
manity towards all men, especially that 
unfortunate race of dependants, who 

. are too frequently the victims of 
cruelty and misrule; a generous con- 
sideration of those to whom worldly 
goods have been less liberally dis- 
pensed”; and, finally, “an high sense 
of public duties.” 

Cocke’s particular sense of public 
duty led him to advocate everything 
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which he thought might improve the 
condition, outlook, or tastes of his fel- 
low men. Accordingly, he gave close 
attention to the principles of archi- 
tecture, for he hoped thereby to “aid 
in redeeming this branch of the arts 
from its hitherto “neglected state in 
Virginia.” 

His desire to make “Bremo” a model 
of architectural excellence caused him 
to turn frequently to Thomas Jefferson 
for advice and counsel. Whether the 
Monticellan actually drew a detailed 
plan of the house is a matter of de- 
bate, but there is no question that the 
old statesman made a number of valu- 
able suggestions concerning its design. 
It was Jefferson, for example, who 
encouraged Cocke to build in the clas- 
sical style and to consult the works of 
Andrea Palladio. That sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian architect and antiquarian 
was then the most-quoted authority on 


the buildings of ancient Rome, and his 
work on the subject was regarded by 
Jefferson as “the Bible.” 

Equally useful to the General were 
the services of James Dinsmore and 
John Neilson, a pair of master car- 
penters who had worked for many 
years at “Monticello” and who also 
had been employed by James Madison 
at “Montpelier.” Both of these skilled 
artisans had been thoroughly trained in 
Jeffersonian building techniques, and 
their influence on the development of 
“Bremo” was considerable. 

Cocke, however, did not defer to 
Jefferson in everything. Occasionally 
he disregarded the latter’s suggestions. 
When, for example, the former’ Pres- 
ident proposed Doric columns for the 
porticoes at “Bremo,” the owner quietly 
but determinedly went ahead and used 
the Tuscan pillars which were his 
personal preference. 

The mansion, in whose planning 
Cocke, Jefferson, Dinsmore, and Neil- 
son all participated, was completed 
by 1820. Their collaboration had 
produced an edifice of which every- 
one involved, whatever his particular 
contribution had been, could justly be 
proud. The mansion proper was an 
imposing cubical mass, and on each 
of its four brick sides was a white- 
columned portico. Flanking this cen- 
tral building on the east and on the 
west were two-story brick pavilions, 
and each of these two structures was 
joined to the main unit by means of 
a colonnaded terrace. 

On the north front was the main 
entrance. The smooth, crescent-shaped 
lawn before the northern portico was 
enclosed by a ha-ha, and visitors 
crossed that shallow moat by means of 
a fragile-looking but sturdy wooden 
bridge. Even more imposing, in the 
opinion of many observers, was the 
south or river front, where a hand- 
some loggia or arcade was recessed into 
the central portico. 

The interior of the house, with its 
high-ceilinged rooms, was equally at- 
tractive. The floor of the entrance hall 
was covered with parquetry, and sev- 
eral of the chambers were paved with 
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squares of black and white marble. 
In the drawing room was a fine mantel- 
piece of Italian marble, and other dec- 
orative features were equally tasteful. 
One of the most interesting devices 
in the mansion, from a housekeeper’s 
point of view at least, was the unique 
service door between the dining room 
and the kitchen. 

In this remarkable mansion, which 
the architectural historian Fiske Kim- 
ball once described as the most nearly 
perfect “of all the houses in the Jef- 
fersonian tradition,” Cocke spent most 
of the remaining years of his active 
life. To it he brought his second wife, 
the widowed Louisa Maxwell Holmes 
of Norfolk, whom he married in 1821 
and who died childless twenty-two 
years later. At “Bremo” he reared and 
educated his six children by his first 
spouse, the never-forgotten Anne Bar- 
raud. Amid its spaciousness he sought 
constantly to set a worthy example 


“of hospitality without ostentation.” 

Guests were always welcome at 
“Bremo,” and many visitors, distin- 
guished and otherwise, were enter- 
tained there during the ante-bellum 
period. The tradition was continued 
even after General Cocke turned over 
the mansion in 1854 to his son Cary 
Charles and the latter's growing fami- 
ly and moved himself to nearby “Low- 
er Bremo.” In 1864 the embattled 
Robert Edward Lee, whose wife was 
at the time a guest of “the family at 
Bremo,” declared that he had “always 
heard their hospitality etc. extolled.” 
Both the Confederate chieftain and 
Mrs. Lee visited there several times 
during the years immediately follow- 
ing Appomattox. 

In addition to the mansion itself, 
there were two other residences on the 
Fluvanna property which were occu- 
pied at one time or another by mem- 
bers of the family. Just to the east was 


The north front of the mansion is shown below as it appeared about twenty years ago. 


“Bremo Recess,” which Cocke built in 
1809 and in which he had lived until 
“Bremo” itself was ready for his use. 
About 1844 he faced that simple, 
frame dwelling with brick and deco- 
rated its exterior with curved and 
stepped gables, clustered chimneys, 
pointed arches, and other architectural 
features which had been popular in 
seventeenth-century England. This at- 
tempt to adapt the Jacobean style to 
ante-bellum Virginia was a result of 
Cocke’s desire to imitate such local 
examples of that fashion as “the well- 
remembered old six-chimney house in 
Williamsburg, once the property of 
the Custis family, and Bacon’s Castle 
in Surry.” 

Just to the south was a third dwell- 
ing. About the same time that Cocke 
renovated “Bremo Recess,” he also en- 
larged a small house already on the 
site of “Lower Bremo” for his son 
Cary and embellished it with the same 
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The loggia on the south front at “Bremo” reflected Cocke’s admira- 


tion for a building style which was developed in old Rome and 
which was revived in sixteenth-century Italy. 


combination of arches, gables, and 
chimney clusters which adorned 
“Bremo Recess.” Later the General 
moved there himself, as has already 
been related, and spent the last twelve 
years of his life under its roof. 

Each of these three residences was 
surrounded by its own group of kitch- 
ens, smokehouses, icehouses, barns, 
stables, and slave cabins. Among the 
most interesting outbuildings on the 
estate were four, two of them at 
“Bremo Recess” and two at “Bremo,” 
whose walls were made of pisé. This 
compound of straw and rammed clay 
dried to the consistency of brick and 
was similar, in many of its characteris- 
tics, to adobe. 

The most striking edifice on the 
whole plantation, excepting only the 
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mansion itself, was the mammoth 
stone barn at “Bremo” which Cocke 
built between 1815 and 1817. This 
structure, which was erected in the 
shape of a cross, was eighty-five feet 
long and thirty-three feet wide, and 
its lines were as impressive as its di- 
mensions. Its most notable feature was 
the high, handsome portico, supported 
by four Tuscan columns, which shel- 
tered the entrance. “Nowhere in 
America,” wrote Fiske Kimball, “was 
there a farm building approaching this 
one in grandeur, a grandeur truly com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the vast 
and fertile plantation.” 

This massive structure was a center 
of the extensive and elaborate farming 
operations which Cocke carried on at 
“Bremo” and at his other Fluvanna 


properties. He was, before everything 
else, a planter. His experience in 
large-scale farming operations taught 
him the importance of systematic pro- 
cedures and scientific techniques. He 
strove to share his observations with 
other agriculturists, and one of the 
several articles which he contributed 
to Edmund Ruffin’s influential journal, 
The Farmers’ Register, was on “Har- 
vest Management.” 

A careful and conscientious cultiva- 
tor, Cocke devoted the greater part of 
his acreage to the production of wheat 
and similar grains. He experimented, 
however, with other crops and, like 
other Virginians, made efforts during 
the 1830's to grow mulberry trees with 
the intention of feeding their leaves 
to silkworms. 

There was one crop, cultivated by 
most of his neighbors as a matter of 
course, which Cocke in his maturer 
years refused to grow. Experience had 
convinced him that tobacco, Jong con- 
sidered the mainstay of the state’s 
economy, was “the bane of Virginia 
husbandry.” It exhausted the soil too 
rapidly, and its product, whether 
smoked or chewed, was detrimental, 
in his opinion, to all who used it. He 
therefore ceased to raise the weed on 
his own land, and he urged his friends 
and fellow farmers to do likewise. 

He was equally adamant in his op- 
position to the consumption of alcoho- 
lic beverages, and he both advocated 
and practiced total abstinence during 
the greater part of his life. As a testi- 
monial of his convictions in this mat- 
ter, he erected a small, marble temple 
over a spring on his property, and he 
dedicated this miniature shrine to the 
Sons of Temperance. In his private 
correspondence, in his conversations 
with friends and acquaintances, in his 
role as first president of the American 
Temperance Society, and in his ca- 
pacity as a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia, 
he did what he could to persuade 
others to follow his example. 

Besides being an ardent advocate of 
prohibition, Cocke was also a zealous 
foe of slavery. In 1831 he described 
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that institution as “the great cause of 
all the great evils of our land,” and 
he warned the Virginians of his day 
that “we or our posterity are inevitably 
destined to be overwhelmed, unless 
the cause is removed.” He was enough 
of a realist, however, to realize that 
both the laws of the Commonwealth 
and “the straight-jacket which the 
States Rights gentlemen have put on 
us” made any genuine efforts at eman- 
cipation extremely difficult. 

He largely confined himself, there- 
fore, to taking an active part in the 
work of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, a group dedicated to the trans- 
portation of freed Negroes to the 
African republic of Liberia, and to pre- 
paring his own servants at “Bremo” 
and elsewhere for the responsibilities 
that manumission would impose upon 
them. He “labored earnestly & anxious- 
ly for years,” wrote his son Cary, “to 
give to the young slaves the rudiments 
of such knowledge as would better fit 
them for the active duties of life, & to 
such as he thought would appreciate 
it, he held out the stimulus of freedom 
in their own native land.” 

The General was as enthusiastic in 
his support of causes he considered 
worthy as he was in his hostility to 
habits and institutions he deemed evil. 
He was a stanch believer, for exam- 
ple, in internal improvements, and he 
served for many years as a member of 
the board of directors of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal. By 1840 
work on that waterway was well be- 
gun, and the section which joined 
Richmond and Lynchburg (and which 
passed within a few hundred yards 
of “Bremo”) was already complete. 
Eleven years later the canal reached 
its westernmost point at Buchanan in 
Botetourt County, after which it made 
no further progress. Yet during its hey- 
day it was one of the most important 
transportation routes in Virginia. 

Cocke also gave his consistent sup- 
port to the advancement of education 
in Virginia. He was one who believed, 
however, that the inculcation of moral 
values was as important as the main- 
tenance of high academic standards. 
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In 1820, therefore, he established a 
school for young boys at “Bremo,” 
and he personally drew up the rules 
and regulations by which the students 
were to be governed. 

Some of his contemporaries objected 
to some features of the regime he 
established there. Governor Thomas 
Mann Randolph, son-in-law of Thom- 
as Jefferson, complained, for example, 
that Cocke’s provision for compulsory 
morning and evening prayers would 
have “an inevitable tendency to render 
Religion purely Scenic.” Randolph also 
felt that Cocke’s willingness to inflict 
corporal punishment on the refractory 


In his renovation of “Bremo Recess” in 1844, the General made use 
of an architectural style which had been popular in England when 
his ancestors first came to Virginia. 
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was “totally inadmissible in a Repub- 
lic” like the United States. 

Yet such a man as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whom many regarded as a god- 
less skeptic, urged that the children 
of John Wayles Eppes, his other son- 
in-law, should be sent to “Bremo Sem- 
inary.” And Robert Saunders of 
Williamsburg freely admitted that he 
would rather have his son study un- 
der the General’s “superintending eye” 
than sit at the feet of “the best classi- 
cal scholar I might know in Virginia.” 

Cocke was also deeply interested in 
higher education, and he played an 
active part in the establishment and 
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development of the University of Vir- 
ginia. One of Jefferson’s close asso- 
ciates in the creation of its predecessor 
institution, he became also a member 
of the Board of Visitors when the Uni- 
versity itself was chartered in 1819; 
and on that board he served actively 
for thirty-three years. He gave im- 
measurable aid to Jefferson in the 
planning of the academic buildings 
near Charlottesville and helped to su- 
perintend their construction. After the 
University was opened to students and 
as long as he was a member of its 
governing body, Cocke made the main- 
tenance and improvement of the physi- 
cal facilities one of his major concerns. 
In that role he drew on his own 
considerable knowledge and experi- 
ence as a builder. Although he pre- 
ferred a simpler and less expensive 
style of architecture than that favored 
by Jefferson, he tried loyally and con- 
scientiously, even after the latter's 
death, to carry out the older man’s 
wishes and ideas. 

Valuable as his services were in this 
and other fields, they went largely un- 
rewarded and unrecognized. Cocke's 
“high sense of public duties” had 
never encouraged him to seek elective 
office, and his merits were much less 
widely known than they would have 
been if he had chosen to display them 
in the political arena. His military 
career, distinguished though it was, 
had consisted entirely of service with 
the state militia during a war which 
had seen only one major engagement 
on Virginia soil, and Cocke had not 
taken part in the battle of Craney 
Island. His highly creditable perform- 
ance as an organizer and drillmaster 
was therefore not as long remembered 
or as loudly praised as were the ex- 
ploits of other commanders who had 
led their troops into combat. 

The causes which the austere plant- 
er had chosen to advocate were not 
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Between ‘‘Bremo’s” dining room 
and its kitchen was a revolving 
door used for the serving of food. 
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The shrine which Cocke raised over ‘‘Temperance Spring’ bore 


witness to his untiring zeal in the cause of prohibition. It still 
stands to the west of “Bremo” near the James River. 


always the sort which won widespread 
popular support. His campaigns 
against alcohol and tobacco, to be sure, 
had attracted many individual con- 
verts, but they had not provoked a 
conspicuously favorable response on 
the part of the general public. And 
he had failed completely in his at- 
tempt to persuade his fellow Vir- 
ginians to give up slavery on their 
own initiative. He lived, indeed, to 
witness the drastic fulfillment of his 
prophecy of 1831 that delay would 
lead to disaster, but he doubtless found 
little satisfaction in seeing himself so 
tragically proved correct. 

John Hartwell Cocke, who died on 
June 24, 1866, at the age of eighty- 
five, was not the sort of man, how- 
ever, who would have confessed that 
his life had therefore been a failure. 
He had seen the University of Vir- 
ginia grow into a well-attended and 
highly-respected center of learning, 


and he had taken a significant hand 
in bringing about that result. He had 
conceived and brought to completion 
a mansion which has been acclaimed 
as “a masterpiece of the art of form.” 
Finally, he had sought sincerely to 
make good his resolution of July 8, 
1818, and his life at “Bremo” had 
been characterized by consistent efforts 
to practice “hospitality without osten- 
tation,” to show “a generous consid- 
eration” to the poor and “justice and 
humanity towards all men,” and to act 
always in a manner consistent with 
“an high sense of public duties.” 

His beautiful home remains, even 
as he hoped it would, in the posses- 
sion of his descendants, and it has 
been maintained by them in an ad- 
mirable state of preservation. On a 
rounded bluff above the slow-moving 
James it stands, a majestic memorial 
to the gifted and dedicated man who 
was its first master. 7 1 + 
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“Now about This Football Situation . . .” 


Who might better plead the cause of youth than the 


President of the United States? 


N.. FOR FIVE YEARS had a school in the Virginia 
Eastern Intercollegiate League managed to defeat all 
rival members and win the coveted football champion- 
ship. Then, on Saturday, November 12, 1910, in an 
era when a touchdown counted five points, Randolph- 
Macon upset Hampden-Sydney, 10-3. The stage was 
set. If the “Yellow Jackets” from Ashland could tri- 
umph over the Richmond College “Spiders” the fol- 
lowing week end, the elusive title would be theirs. 
For a spell it was not certain, however, that there 
would be another game. A misunderstanding had 
caused the players to depart for the Hampden-Sydney 
struggle earlier than administrative authority intended. 


In irritated response, the faculty disbanded the team. 
Earnest student pleas resulted in its restoration; but it 
was ruled that no nonplaying student, managers in- 
cluded, might go to Richmond to witness the final 
contest. A faculty committee would be there to see 
that this directive was not ignored. Disobedience would 
mean expulsion, and let there be no “misunderstand- 
ing” about that. 

Now it happened that William Howard Taft, Pres- 
ident of the United States, was scheduled to arrive in 
the state capital during the evening of Tuesday, No- 
vember 22. Following a round of entertainment, he 
would put up at the Jefferson Hotel. Next morning 


A powerful squad by 1910 standards, the “Yellow Jackets” of Randolph-Macon even had two reserve 
players. But there was also an irate faculty, with power of its own, to outscrimmage. 
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YELLOW: 
FOR SEASON 


Randolph-Macon Faculty Announces That Eleven Will Not 
Be Allowed to Play Again on Account of Insubordination. 
Practice Has Stopped—Student Body Aroused. 


Two in the “Student Body Aroused” were im- 
pelled to some unusual activities. 


Marion N. Fisher. 
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he would breakfast with Governor William Hodges 
Mann; and, before entraining for Washington, that 
afternoon he would address the Virginia Educational 
Conference. With these facts the agitated Randolph- 
Macon students were acquainted. The facts, of course, 
had nothing to do with the subject of their agitation. 
But one day two young men resolved that they should. 

To E. Barrett Prettyman and Marion N. Fisher, in 
the seriousness of their nineteen years of age, it seemed 
that the prime function of an American chief executive 
was to prevent injustice and to rectify wrong. They 
were convinced that Mr. Taft's “presence in Richmond 
at that particular time was a providential dispensation” 
designed to avert “a most serious tragedy.” Before eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning, they were admitted by 
the butler to the Executive Mansion on Capitol Square. 

White-haired, bearded, courteous, and soldierly Che 
was a Confederate veteran), Governor Mann soon ap- 
peared. The youths wished to be presented to the 
President? Why, certainly. The Governor did not in- 
quire as to their business. He was himself occupied, he 
explained, in preparing for his eminent guest's recep- 
tion; but if they would be so kind as to follow him, they 


President Robert Emory Blackwell of R.-M. C. 
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TAFT ARRIVES 


to Old PointtoMeetChiet Taft Smile Beams 
Magistrate. Upon Loyal City of 
Richmond. 


PRESIDENT 


Though he was politically weak in Virginia, 
President Taft was greeted warmly. 


might wait in the main lobby. He led them thither 
through the dining room, where there stood an enor- 
mous circular table glistening with silver and glass. A 
noted prohibitionist whose wife stated that the acci- 
dental breaking of the punch bowl on the day they 
moved into the mansion was “a good omen,” His Ex- 
cellency seemed anxious that it should be understood 
the extra glasses were not intended for liquor. 

Not long after this the President arrived, escorted 
by a select group of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
cadet corps as honor guard. When the Governor in- 
troduced his two unexpected callers, the huge Taft 
placed a friendly hand on Prettyman’s shoulder and 
inquired how he might serve them. Gravely the young 
man told his story and concluded by suggesting that 
if the President of the United States were to ask 
the men of the Randolph-Macon faculty to reverse 
their harsh decisions, surely they must comply. 

It began with a low chuckle and exploded into an 
infectious laugh that shook the ample presidential 
frame. “Well,” he said, “if Norton’—his private secre- 
tary—“says I can do it, I'll do it.” 

Immediately Prettyman and Fisher sought out 
Charles D. Norton. He, too, was vastly amused. “As I 
understand it,” he said, “you boys have your little fin- 
gers caught in a crack in the log, and you want the 
President to put his big fingers in the crack so you can 
pull your little ones out.” This was agreed to be a 
substantially correct statement of the case. Very well, 
then, if it could somehow be arranged to stop the 
special train at Ashland, the First Citizen would dis- 
cuss the matter there for the benefit of anyone who 
might care to listen. 

The youths withdrew, to sit on the mansion steps 
and to ponder their next move. Mr. Taft, meanwhile, 
was seating his 325 pounds in order to enjoy a break- 
fast that, starting with grapefruit and coffee, was 
followed by stewed oysters, stuffed partridge, barbecued 
rabbit, waffles, hot rolls, hot buttered teacakes, water, 
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and mineral water, topped by a savory cigar. There is 
extant no record that he left the table proclaiming his 
appetite unappeased. 

Quite before he, the Governor, and others were done 
with their matinal mastications, however, Prettyman 
and Fisher had come to a conclusion. Making certain 
that the special train stopped at Ashland would be 
more happily accomplished by means other than tear- 
ing up the tracks. Fortunately, Mr. William H. White, 
president of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Railroad, was himself a Randolph-Macon “old 
boy.” To his office they hastened. 

There another wait proved necessary. Mr. White 
was among those at the Taft breakfast, as, when even- 
tually he appeared, his garb demonstrated. He was 
still wearing a silk hat, a cutaway coat, and striped 
trousers. Told the purpose of the young men’s mission, 
he, as had the other adults, burst into laughter. But no 
matter: from his desk he issued the order necessary to 
halt the presidential special. 

Up to that point Barrett Prettyman and Marion Fish- 
er had operated through the straightforward appeal. 


William Howard Taft became interested in the 
plight of the Randolph-Macon students. 
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Yellow-Jackets Will 
all See Big Battle 


President Blackwell Lifts Ban on Student Body Under Pressure of 
Intercession from President Taft and Others—Both 
Elevens Confident of Winning. _ 


The result of Dr. Blackwell’s “very grave and 
careful consideration” led to great rejoicing. 


But, changing tack, from there on they maneuvered 
with an indirection that might have elicited the ap- 
plause of Machiavelli. Back to the college they went 
and dropped by the residence of the president, Dr. 
R. E. Blackwell. Had he heard the rumor that Mr. Taft 
would stop at Ashland? He most certainly had not. 
These rumors, you know . . . , but on the other hand, 
if this were more than idle talk—well, you couldn't 
just leave the chief magistrate of the nation standing, 
ungreeted, on the tracks. There followed a flurry of 
phone calls, and soon Dr. Blackwell was hurrying 
down to Richmond. 

Rapidly the word was spread. Faculty, student body, 
and as many townspeople as could be reached were 
notified of the impending appearance of the President. 
Thus it was that when the special rolled to a halt at 
Ashland around six that evening, there was “quite a 
crowd” on hand. Midst a thunder of applause, Mr. 
Taft stepped onto the rear platform, where for some 
two minutes he made “a very nice little talk.” 

Then he said, “Now about this football situation. If 
you boys were all locked up in the federal penitentiary, 
over which I have some authority, I would not hesitate 
a moment about issuing an order that you should be 
released to see this game. But the trouble is that I have 
no authority to issue an order to the faculty. However, 
Dr. Blackwell has been on the train all the way from 
Richmond, and I have argued with him all the way as 
to why you should be allowed to see the game. I have 
pleaded your case with all the power I have and with 
all the arguments I can think of. I don’t know what 
the faculty will do about it, but I assure you boys 
that I have done everything that is within my authority 
to persuade them to rescind their order.” 

That did it. The faculty reconvened the same eve- 
ning and eased out of the dilemma by empowering 
Dr. Blackwell to make the final decision. He forthwith 
bent to giving the subject “very grave and careful con- 
sideration.” The presidential plea was not lightly to 
be waved aside. At the same time it had blasted loose 
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the heretofore-diked tide of alumni and public senti- 
ment, and he was being inundated with telegrams and 
phone calls. On Friday he revoked the faculty directive. 

After so much trouble, it would seem only a fitting 
sequel that the “Yellow Jackets” should defeat the 
“Spiders.” They did, 11 to 6, and the championship 
trophy came to rest at Ashland. 

But there is also a sequel to the sequel. As had 
their responsive friend, William Howard Taft, E. Bar- 
rett Prettyman and Marion Fisher embraced the law. 
In turn it embraced them, rewardingly—to the point 
that the former eventually became an associate justice 


The championship won in 1910 is fittingly 
memorialized by a silver loving cup. 


of the United States Court of Appeals, the latter a 
member of the firm of John W. Davis, the famous 
corporation lawyer and constitutionalist who was the 
Democratic nominee for the presidency in 1924. 

It was fully fifteen years after the incidents of 1910, 
Judge Prettyman confesses, that it occurred to him, too, 
that they contained elements of humor. When on one 
occasion he again met Mr. Taft, then Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, he asked him if 
he recollected the time when “two kids” called on him 
at the Executive Mansion in Richmond. Once more 
there came the low chuckle erupting into a roar of 
contagious laughter. The former President had not 
forgotten. “And by the way,” he inquired, “how did 


that game come out?” 7 7 4 
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"A Benefactor and 
a Friend of Man" 


David Anderson of Petersburg made free schooling 
available to many young people who might otherwise 
never have become literate. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT 


OF THE 


LANCASTERIAN SGHOOL 


ESTABLISHED UNDER THE WILL OF 


DAVID ANDERSON, DEC. 
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| SOME OTHER EMIGRANTS from 
his native land, Scotsman David An- 
derson settled in the town of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. The time was about 
a century and a half ago. The new- 
comer earned his livelihood as a mer- 
chant. Indeed, he enjoyed some success 
in business. When he died in 1812, 
he left property worth about $10,000 
—a rather wealthy estate in those days. 
Proof that he had earned the respect 
and confidence of his fellow citizens 
can be seen in the fact that they had 
elected him to serve as their town’s 
treasurer and to sit as a member of its 
council. Apparently, he was survived 
by neither widow nor children. But he 
showed in an unusual way his love for 
the younger generations of the future. 

David Anderson was conversant and 
sympathetic with the problems that 
faced the young who were about to 
seek employment. As a businessman, 
he was keenly aware that the lack of 
an education was a serious handicap 
in the quest for a respectable living. 
And he knew quite well that young 
people in Petersburg, which in its lack 
of educational facilities was typical of 
the times, did not have access to free 
schooling. 

He resolved to do something about 
this. In his will he presented to the 
town of Petersburg an endowment and 
directed that “the interest shall be 
applied and expended in the education 
of Poor Boys and Girls (white chil- 
dren) whose parents” or guardians 
lived in the community and were 
found to be “unable to educate them.” 
Each child who would benefit from 
this gift was to be taught “reading, 
writing and the common rules of 
Arithmetic” for a maximum of three 
years. 

The full amount of the gift was not 
available for this purpose immediately 


The school that David Ander- 
son’s benevolence made pos- 
sible was opened nine years 
before this pamphlet was 
published. 
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alter Anderson’s death. For one rea- 
son, his real estate had to be con- 
verted into cash for investment. For 
another, a life interest in part of the 
income was bequeathed to Jingo, An- 
derson’s faithful Negro slave who had 
served him for twenty years with 
“steady attachment to my interest” and 
with “unwearied industry, persever- 
ance and honesty.” Indeed, Anderson 
remarked in his will, Jingo had “con- 
ducted himself in so dutiful a man- 
ner” that “I never have had cause to 
find fault with him.” In return, An- 
derson wished Jingo to enjoy an in- 
come of $300 per year—a sum more 
bountiful than it may seem at first 
thought, since its purchasing power 
was probably at least five times more 
than that of the same number of dol- 
lars today. On the other hand, Jingo 
might choose, instead, to accept his 
freedom from slavery and an equiva- 
lent part of the principal of the estate, 
which would be half or nearly half 
of it; but, under Virginia’s emancipa- 
tion statute of 1806, he would do so 
at the price of being compelled to 
emigrate from Virginia within a year 
and to live elsewhere for the rest of 
his days or to become a slave again 
if he returned. 

Jingo chose to remain in the Old 
Dominion, technically a slave but un- 
der the guardianship of Petersburg’s 


Students at Anderson Seminary probably stood and sat like the 
children in this drawing of “monitorial-school positions.” 


town council. Perhaps he died in or 
by 1820. In November of that year 
the council appointed a committee to 
prepare a plan of education for the 
children who were designated as bene- 
ficiaries of David Anderson’s will. In 
February, 1821, the town council 
received and adopted the committee’s 
recommendations. 

The school proposed by the com- 
mittee was modeled on the Lancas- 
terian Plan, so called after the English 
educator, Joseph Lancaster. Accord- 
ing to his scheme, large numbers of 
children could be grounded in the 


rudiments of education quite inexpen- 
sively. By delegating to a group of 
monitors, whose ages usually ranged 
from fourteen to eighteen, the training 
of small, younger groups, one teacher 
could direct the instruction of about 
a hundred children. Several schools of 
this type had already been organized 
in Virginia, and, according to one re- 
port, the system had been given a trial 
in Petersburg itself as early as 1811. 

From the small fortune left by An- 
derson prudent investment would real- 
ize $600 or more annually. To sup- 
plement this amount, the town could 


Pupils in the Lancasterian schools of England and America were divided into “drafts,” and an adolescent 
monitor, working under adult direction, was assigned to teach each group. 
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count on approximately $200 from the 
state’s Literary Fund, which had been 
established in 1810 for educational 
purposes. A total income of $800 
would pay for instructing about twen- 
ty-five children if they were taught by 
the usual methods, the committee re- 
ported in 1821; but under the Lan- 
casterian Plan all the children of the 
poor within the corporate limits—about 
three times as many pupils—could be- 
gin promptly to receive three years of 
rudimentary instruction. (Joseph Lan- 
caster, it is said, used to calculate how 
long it would take to rescue everyone 
in the world from illiteracy if his plan 
were universally adopted. ) 

Petersburg’s town council elected 
twelve trustees in February, 1821, to 
establish and to superintend the pro- 
posed school. Among them was Robert 
Ritchie, the most active executor of 
Anderson’s estate. So promptly did 
they proceed with their business that 
the Anderson Seminary began to func- 
tion before the summer of the same 
year. In a suitable “room,” evidently 
a large one, its first teacher, the Rev- 
erend Minton Thrift, met its first 
student body. Textbooks and stationery 
were supplied without charge. 

For the five months beginning with 
November 1 of every year the school 
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This tablet hangs on a wall of the Petersburg High School. 


day lasted from eight to four; during 
other months it stretched from seven 
to five. These long hours were modi- 
fied somewhat by a 
tion for refreshment” daily. The 
school’s sessions were also longer than 
those to which we are accustomed; for, 
at the teacher’s discretion, a vacation 
of only four weeks might be granted 


“reasonable vaca- 


David Anderson rests in Petersburg’s Blandford Cemetery. 


each August or September. In addition 
to his charity students, the teacher was 
permitted to enroll others whose par- 
ents paid tuition fees, provided that 
the total number of pupils did not 
become unmanageably large. 

Within a few years Anderson Semi- 
nary did much to fulfill the hopes of 
its deceased benefactor. By 1830 more 
than 400 boys and girls were counted 
among its alumni. Many of these were 
already “pursuing trades and occupa- 
tions’; most gave promise that they 
would become useful members of so- 
ciety. Its enrollment was then about 
140, its average daily attendance about 
eighty or ninety. 

So successful was the institution 
that it seems to have had an adverse 
effect upon the older Petersburg Acad- 
emy, which had been chartered in 
1794 for children whose parents could 
afford to pay the costs of their in- 
struction. The Academy was merged 
with the Seminary under the latter’s 
name. By the amalgamation the Sem- 
inary acquired the Academy’s more 
spacious grounds at the corner of Guar- 
antee Street and West Washington 
Street, the site of the Petersburg High 
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School of today. A program of expan- 
sion was launched. For a new building 
the town council appropriated $2,500; 
and for the same structure a private 
citizen donated $2,000 in 1838. 
Twenty years later the enrollment 
of Anderson Seminary was 162. By 
then its income had also increased, 
chiefly because the city’s share of the 
proceeds of the Literary Fund had 
been multiplied by the steady growth 
of that Fund. In fact, the institu- 
tion’s annual revenue had doubled and 
amounted to about $1,600. Private 
schools were educating some of Peters- 
burg’s youth, but one of the city’s 
leading citizens, historian Charles 
Campbell, who had become president 
of the trustees of Anderson Seminary 
in 1855, testified to its continuing 
usefulness. “A larger proportion of in- 
teresting, well-behaved and promising 
children is . . . not to be found in any 
other school in Petersburg,” he as- 
serted. Moreover, he observed, “the 
general appearance and expression of 
the pupils” who attended the Semi- 
nary “indicates a fondness for the 
school.” Campbell’s opinions seem to 
provide an exception to the rule that 
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On the site formerly occupied by Anderson Seminary now stands Petersburg High School. 


Virginians of the ante-bellum era often 
felt contempt for the public schools 
they provided for the poor. 

Eighty-four girls in Anderson Semi- 
nary were being instructed in plain 
and ornamental sewing. Charles 
Campbell thought this experiment in 
the offering of home-economics courses 
“interesting, useful and practical” 
enough to warrant its being made a 
“permanent feature” of the curricu- 
lum of the institution. 

While Petersburg was besieged for 
ten months of 1864-1865, Campbell 
lived in a house on the school’s 
grounds. He converted its basement 
into a shelter from the Federal artil- 
lery and shared its safety generously 
with his neighbors. Many schools in 
Virginia were closed during all or part 
of the war, but the minutes of Peters- 
burg’s city council continued to record 
annual appropriations to the Seminary. 

What David Anderson had started 
became in 1868 a principal founda- 
tion for Petersburg’s public-school sys- 
tem. The result of his philanthropy 
was incorporated into a plan of free 
education for all the children in the 
city—one which was financed in part 


by the recent gifts of a charitable 
Northerner, George Peabody. By the 
margin of one year Petersburg antici- 
pated the mandate for statewide pub- 
lic schools that was embodied in the 
Underwood Constitution of 1869. If 
the Lancasterian method of instruc- 
tion, which was suitable only for the 
most elementary pupils, had been re- 
tained at Anderson Seminary until 
1868, it doubtless disappeared then. 
Certainly the course of study was ex- 
panded to comprehend much more 
than the original maximum of three 
years. 

The venerable building that had 
housed the Seminary was replaced dur- 
ing the session of 1917-1918 by Pet- 
ersburg’s modern high school, which 
faces Washington Street. But a plaque 
on one of its walls continues to me- 
morialize the generous, civic spirit of 
David Anderson. In another way, too, 
the city honors the man who loved 
its children. Years ago it placed in 
Blandford Cemetery a monument to 
him. The only one erected there by 
the municipality, it is “Sacred to the 
Memory of David Anderson, a Bene- 
factor and a Friend of Man.” + + + 
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Wares IT WAS ANNOUNCED that youthful Lord Ren- 
frew—he was only nineteen years of age—would visit 
the United States in the autumn of 1860, there was 
a flurry on both sides of the Atlantic. It was not that, 
in addition to being a baron, he was Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, Duke of Saxony, of Cornwall, and of 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, of Carrick, and of Dublin, 
and Lord of the Isles that excited. What really mat- 
tered was that he was also Prince of Wales, heir 
apparent to the British crown. 

How would he be received? With the respect due 
his high station? Or as the living symbol of a nation 
with whom the North American republic had fought 
two wars and conceivably might fight a third? The 
answer to these questions perplexed many. 

It all began when Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in 
response to an oft-expressed Canadian desire that the 
colony should be honored by a visit of a member of 
the royal family, decided that her heir was perhaps 
now old enough to represent the throne properly 
abroad. “Bertie’—for such he was to his intimates— 
was not a notably good student. He was rather a dis- 
appointment, in fact. But he did possess a social 
intelligence that permitted him to mix easily and af- 
fably with persons of all conditions. Possibly he mixed 
more easily, indeed, than he should. Her Majesty 
would see to it, then, that he went accompanied by 
an entourage of grave dignitaries. That would preclude 
his indulging a taste for frivolity, such as he seemed 
to have inherited from certain of his ancestors of whom 
she could not wholly approve. 
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It was Albert Edward of Wales who made 


the first in a continuing series of British royal 


visits to the Old Dominion. 


Then President James Buchanan entered the pic- 
ture. Far from entertaining any forebodings as to the 
quality of the prince’s reception by Americans, he 
urged that His Royal Highness should extend his tour 
to include the United States, affirming that he would 
be greeted with cordiality. “In this,” he added, his 
countrymen would “manifest their deep sense of your 
domestic virtues, as well as their convictions of your 
merits as a wise patriot and constitutional sovereign.” 
Not for nothing had Mr. Buchanan been a diplomat. 

A former minister to Great Britain and a personal 
friend of the royal family, he might presume to speak 
with special effect. Queen Victoria accepted his in- 
vitation; but, she concluded, “The Prince of Wales 
will drop all royal state on leaving my dominions, and 
travel under the name of Lord Renfrew.” He would 
dissolve his official character, in short, and upon cross- 
ing the border would become simply Mr. Buchanan's 
private guest. 

A London newspaper believed this a gesture made 
in deference to republican sensibilities. But why, then, 
leave the prince even a baron? Logic, it puckishly 
suggested, dictated that he should employ the name 
of one of his peerages and conduct his tour as, say, 
“Mr. Chester.” 

This suggestion being taken no more seriously than 
was intended, Albert Edward set out on July 10, 1860. 
In social and political eminence his companions were 
formidable, including a duke who was secretary of 
state for the colonies, an earl who was lord high 
steward of the royal household, and a major general 
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(himself the brother of an earl) who was the young 
man’s “governor.” 

Thirteen days after departure the royal party landed 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, to commence a triumphal 
one-month tour of the more populous Canadian prov- 
inces. The visitors crossed into the United States, at 
Detroit, on September 20. That was a date con- 
siderably later than His Royal Highness might have 
effected his entry otherwise; for when he had paused 
at Niagara, a famous French acrobat offered to trans- 
port him across the falls in a wheelbarrow on a tight- 
rope stretched to the American side. But although the 
prince thought that a jolly idea, the sober-minded peers 
attending him did not. The feat was not performed. 

To the amazement of many and the relief of not a 
few, Lord Renfrew’s journey southeastward to Wash- 
ington soon evolved into a blazing processional of 
applause. Senator Charles Sumner declared that “it 
seemed as if a young heir long absent was returning 
to take possession.” “He will be lucky,” added another, 
“if he gets through the tour without being nominated 
for President.” 

Though immersed in the perplexities attendant on 
the probable election of Abraham Lincoln but a month 
away, President Buchanan cast aside all evidence of 
anxiety in greeting the distinguished young visitor at 
the White House on October 3. He shook his hand 
“in the most fatherly manner imaginable, and like 
one who knew his guest well.” 

There followed two days of festivities; and on Friday 
the sixth (a beautiful day) President, prince, and a 
large suite boarded a federal revenue cutter for a 


An imaginative cartoonist saw the prince’s 
reception here as an encounter between an 
American eagle and a small British lion. 
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The opportunity to meet the prince caused 
certain republican hearts to flutter. 


’ cruise down the Potomac to “Mount Vernon.” Would 


newspaper representatives go along? “No,” the chief 
executive replied with a finality that would be the 
envy of his modern successors, “the press is to be sup- 
pressed on this occasion.” 

The group was greeted at the plantation wharf by 
the owner of the estate, John Augustine Washington, 
who, while the United States Marine Band played a 
dirge, conducted them to the tomb containing the re- 
mains of the first President and his lady. Albert Edward 
then “made several remarks appreciative of the glorious 
character of the man whose death was deplored by 
his country and whose deeds and history are imperish- 
able.” The young man was doing well indeed. 

Being handed a chestnut, he planted it as a viable 
evidence of his honoring the general. Several other 
chestnuts he placed in a pocket, with the remark that 
upon his return home he would plant them in Windsor 
Park, where they would serve as growing mementoes 
of a pilgrimage that he would ever regard with feelings 
of “peculiar interest.” 

The planting episode elicited approbation in both 
the United States and Great Britain. It was, the Presi- 
dent wrote the Queen, “a historical event and cannot 
but fail to exert a happy influence.” It had, exulted 
another, with an exaggerated expectation that the 
events of a few months were to disprove, “buried the 
last faint traces of discord between the two countries.” 
Before the mutual irritations arising from the American 
Civil War could be foreseen, however, announcement 
was made that the English Prize Poem for 1861 at 
Cambridge University would be on “The Prince of 
Wales at the Tomb of Washington.” The honor was 
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won by Frederick W. H. Myers, later a well-known 
poet and critic. 

Two more hours were spent at “Mount Vernon” 
before the return trip was started. In common with 
every foreigner—and many Americans—who in those 
days visited the site and recorded an impression, the 
prince was struck with the extreme dilapidation of 
the estate. The “house itself is unfortunately in very 
bad repair,” he wrote the Queen, “and is rapidly fall- 
ing into decay.” Unvoiced but implied was wonder as 
to how this could be permitted to so great a national 
shrine. 

And so back to Washington in the cutter. On the 
decks, following a repast, a dance was held, “the 
speed of the vessel being reduced at His Royal High- 


ness’ suggestion, in order to prolong the pleasure.” 


Virginia had not seen the last of young Renfrew, 
however. On the next day, Saturday the seventh, he 
and his attendants again steamed down the Potomac, 
to Acquia Creek, where they boarded a special train 
for the state capital. “The multitude that congregated 
at every station on the way was surprisingly large,” a 
reporter for the New York Herald wrote, “but Rich- 
mond itself, in the eager demonstration of its assembled 
thousands, eclipsed every other place the Prince had 
visited.” 

Mayor Joseph Mayo and a committee of prominent 
citizens met him at the Fair Grounds railroad station 
at six o'clock that evening and drove with him to the 
Exchange Hotel; but it was some time before he and 
his companions could gain his rooms, “and then only 
after struggling through a swaying mass that not only 


The dilapidation into which “Mount Vernon” had fallen by 1860 caused princely wonder. 
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filled the adjoining streets, but all the approaches to 
his apartments.” 

Thus the first reception by Virginians of British 
royalty. And what did they find? His Royal Highness 
was a small youth with a slim figure that displayed 
to advantage his trim-fitting garments—garments that 
were, incidentally, rather more colorful than those to 
which Americans were accustomed. (In that respect 
the two peoples seem to have reversed their tastes in 
the past fifty years.) It was also evident that in facial 
profile he was very much his mother’s son. Best of 
all, he seemed entirely at ease, even amused that so 
much attention should be showered on him, and not 
at all disturbed by the milling tumultuousness of New 
World democracy. He gave evidence of liking people 
sincerely. They responded by liking him. The sight 
of an attractive woman compelled his lingering gaze. 
And female hearts fluttered. 

Next morning the prince attended divine worship 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, his carriage being 
accompanied thither by an enormous crowd. The 
“lady members of the congregation,” noted a visiting 
reporter owning the intriguing name of Kinahan Corn- 
wallis, “were in a delightful state of excitement” upon 
the arrival of the prince, “who had been the object 
of many of the most endearing expressions I have ever 
heard.” 

Services concluded, His Royal Highness rode to 
meet Governor John Letcher, who escorted to the 
Capitol the prince, the Mayor, the Duke of New- 
castle, and the British minister to the United States. 
“Here the crowd surrounded the royal party, and it 
was with difficulty that the few composing it passed 
into the rotunda, the multitude surging after them in 
their exuberance of good feeling.” Having shown his 
guests the sights in the historic old building, the Gov- 
ernor led them to the portico, from which in those 
days a “wide and picturesque” view of the James was 
possible and “a complete panorama of the city, with 
all its hill and dale, riveted the eye.” A brief reception 
at the Executive Mansion followed. 

The party then retired for luncheon at the hotel, 
whither they were pursued “by a rushing mass of 
people.” In the afternoon Mayor Mayo, Albert Ed- 
ward, and several of the latter’s company repaired to 
Hollywood Cemetery, for in those days Richmonders 
were so proud of its quiet beauty that they invariably 
included it in a guest's itinerary. There the party 
halted in silence at the grave of former President James 
Monroe. The excursion was concluded with a stop at 
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Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, visited 
tomb of George Washington, Rebel. 


the 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, where, as the prince may 
not have been directly reminded, Patrick Henry had 
resoundingly challenged the policies of the visitor's 
own great-grandfather, King George III. 

At nine o'clock the following morning, October 
9, 1860, Lord Renfrew bade Mayor Mayo farewell, 
mounted his railroad special, and departed, soon there- 
after to find his leavetaking made especially memorable 
by the sudden bursting of a terrific electrical storm. 
That fury at length succeeded in doing what nothing 
else had, “thinning the numbers of spectators along 
the road.” 

In this fashion the Old Dominion took to its bosom 
the first visiting member of the British royal family, he 
who at the turn of the century was destined to become 
King Edward VII. As in 1860 none could have fore- 
seen, seventy-nine years later Virginia would accord 
a hearty welcome to his grandson, who also would 
stand before the tomb of Washington. During the 
reign of that grandson, known to history as King 
George VI, Virginians would visit his homeland in 
turn, by thousands, as would Americans from all the 
states, by millions. A German Fiihrer provided cause 
for their transatlantic crossing. 7 7 4 
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Boruorable Woodrow Wilsor 
Presiveukelect of Me United States 
on He vecasion of Bis nisit 
We place of Bis Birth 
Ptauston, Birsints 


HH. WENT OUT FROM us as a very little boy, laden 
with the prayers and benedictions of a small con- 
gregation of Christian people. He comes back to us 
today, by the favour of an overruling Providence, a 
proven leader of men, wearing the plaudits of the 
whole civilized world, and chosen to fill the highest 
civil office ever given to a man by the suffrages of 
his fellow men.” 

With these words did the Reverend Abel Mclver 
Fraser, pastor of Staunton’s First Presbyterian Church, 
welcome Thomas Woodrow Wilson, President-elect of 
the United States, to that Virginia community. The 
date was December 28, 1912, the fifty-sixth anniver- 
sary of Wilson’s birth there. 

Long before that day Stauntonians had taken notice 
of the achievements of the distinguished educator and 
statesman. By 1911 their native son had won a na- 
tional reputation as the author of numerous scholarly 
but readable works on American history and govern- 
ment, as president of Princeton University, and as 
Governor of New Jersey. Mention of him as a possible 
candidate for the highest elective office in the land had 
excited considerable attention in his native community. 
Both before and during the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1912 certain citizens of that municipality 
helped to promote his nomination, and in the general 
election of that year voters there cast more ballots for 
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Many distinguished citizens were invited to 
the birthday party with which a Virginia city 
honored its most distinguished native son. 


A House on 
“Gospel Hill” 


Woodrow Wilson's Homecoming 


to the Manse, 1912 


him than for any other one of the several candidates. 

Fraser himself had been a warm admirer of Wilson 
for many years. The two men had been fellow stu- 
dents at Davidson College in North Carolina in 1873- 
1874. The clergyman remembered his classmate as “a 
manly youth, genial and fun-loving, but of decided 
religious conduct,” and he had helped to make his 
fellow townsmen of Staunton aware of the high quali- 
ties of a man, who, even in his college days, “was lay- 
ing the foundations of his lofty character.” 

Immediately after Wilson’s victory at the polls on 
November 5, 1912, the people of Staunton resolved 
to show him their admiration and respect. They there- 
fore invited him to celebrate his forthcoming birthday 
in their midst. He made known his acceptance on 
November 8, and his prospective hosts began imme- 
diately to prepare for a gala but decorous festival. For 
one day at least, so they hoped, their community of 
approximately 10,000 people would be “a bigger place 
than Washington, than New York.” 

So it was that Woodrow Wilson, accompanied by 
his wife and by numerous friends and admirers, jour- 
neyed by train to the place of his birth. They reached 
their destination on the night of December 27 and 
were met at the railroad station by a throng of excited 
citizens. Then a torchlight parade was formed, the 
noted Stonewall Brigade Band struck up “Home, Sweet 
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Home,” and the procession began its march through 
the narrow, steeply-slanting streets. A troop of United 
States cavalry led the way, and “the rush of the crowd 
of inevitable small boys” and “the bustle of photogra- 
phers fixing for flash light pictures” contributed to the 
noise and exhilaration of the evening. 

The President-elect and his escort came finally to 
the manse of the First Presbyterian Church atop “Gos- 
pel Hill.” In that dwelling at the intersection of Fred- 
erick and Coalter Streets, the Wilsons spent the night 
as the guests of Dr. Fraser. The selection of the old 
house for this purpose was singularly appropriate, for 
it was the very building in which the principal guest 
of honor had been born fifty-six years earlier. 

In preparation for Wilson’s return there in 1912, the 
manse had been “overhauled and put into an esthetic 
pose for such an occasion.” The Frasers, according to 
an account which the minister gave his sister-in-law, 
had not had to carry the burden of arrangements alone, 
for nearly everyone in the city had helped them to 
get the house ready for the Wilsons. “The most artis- 
tic taste was invoked to advise in the selection of wall 
paper and rugs, and hanging of pictures, and arrange- 
ment of furniture. . . . Everybody was eager to help 
and many a quaint historic relic was brought to light.” 

All was completed in good time, and by the night 
of December 27, “the house was spick and span, every 
spot had had its last touch, fires were glowing in every 
grate; the halls and porches and every room were bril- 
liant with electric lights.” 


A cameraman photographed the Wilsons at the 
C. & O. station in Staunton. 


Dr. A. M. Fraser, Wilson’s host, knew personally 
and admired his famous guest. 


The Wilsons devoted the first evening of their visit 
to their hosts. Both of the distinguished guests showed 
that “they were as friendly and unpretentious as any 
one could be,” and the President-elect made the most 
of the opportunity given him to relax with an old 
acquaintance. “He was as full of jest and nonsense as 
any one could be,” wrote Dr. Fraser, “causing convul- 
sions of laughter by his limericks, etc., even slang of a 
delightful kind.” 

A crowded schedule had been planned for the next 
day, but he faced the round of festivities cheerfully. 
When he came out of the manse on the morning of 
December 28, he borrowed a phrase from his political 
rival, Theodore Roosevelt, and declared that he was 
“feeling bully.” During the course of the day Wilson 
shook hundreds of hands, reviewed a parade, made at 
least two speeches, attended a banquet, and participated 
in a variety of ceremonies and functions. He also 
found opportunity to visit scenes associated with his 
own past and with that of his parents. 

No tribute paid him during his visit touched him 
more deeply than the gift, presented to him by a com- 
mittee of his hosts, of a pair of hand-painted ivory 
miniatures. One of these portraits represented his 
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Joseph R. Wilson was a man of 
“genial and lovable gifts.” 


mother, Jessie Woodrow Wilson; the other depicted 
his father, the Reverend Joseph Ruggles Wilson, for- 
merly a pastor of Staunton’s First Presbyterian Church. 
This “subtle and delicate compliment” proved to the 
President-elect that he was being received, even as 
he had hoped to be, “as a person, as a neighbor, as a 
man who loved the people from whom he had sprung.” 
Nor was the tribute less welcome in view of the brief 
period that his parents had lived in the community. 

Joseph R. Wilson, a native of Steubenville, Ohio, 
had received a call to the Staunton church late in 
1854. At that time he was teaching chemistry and 
natural philosophy to the young men of Hampden- 
Sydney College. Wilson resigned his professorship 
in that highly-esteemed institution on January 25, 
1855, and so ended an association which had lasted 
for more than four years. Late that March the young 
minister, his wife, and their two small daughters moved 
across the Blue Ridge to the small town which was to 
be the scene of his labors for the next thirty months. 
There they settled down in the comfortable and roomy 
manse, completed less than nine years before. 

That solidly-constructed brick dwelling was located 
near the eastern edge of Staunton. From it one could 
look down into the narrow streets of a busy little com- 
munity, then a place of about 5,000 inhabitants. Three 
stories high on its townward side, the house was only 
two floors tall on the opposite front. 

It had been built on a lot which the trustees of the 
church had purchased in 1845 “for a Parsonage.” Jo- 
seph Fifer, a local contractor and mason who “enjoyed 
through life the esteem of good people,” was employed 
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Augusta Female Seminary, shown here as it appeared in 1870. 
stood to the left of the old Presbyterian church. 


to superintend the construction of the house. Some of 
his workmen had left him to join the American army 
when the Mexican War began in 1846, but Fifer does 
not seem to have been too seriously handicapped by 
their departure. The manse was ready for occupancy 
by the fall of 1847, if not long before that time, and 
was in continuous use thereafter. The Reverend Ben- 
jamin Mosby Smith was the first of the church’s seven 
ministers who have lived there, and Woodrow Wilson’s 
father was the second. 

Joseph Wilson attended the quarterly meeting of 
the church’s Session for the first time on May 3, 1855, 
and he was formally installed in his pulpit by the 
Presbytery of Lexington on the following June 24. 
Meanwhile, he had begun to preach and to hold serv- 
ices in the simple but attractive house of worship on 
Frederick Street which the Presbyterians of Staunton 
had been using since 1818. In the year before his 
pastorate began there 168 communicants were listed on 
the church’s rolls, and the number probably had not 
changed substantially by the time he arrived in the 
community. 

While Wilson devoted most of his energies to the 
care of this flock, he also accepted an opportunity for 
educational service. Near the church stood the white- 
columned main building of the Augusta Female Semi- 
nary (now known as Mary Baldwin College), an 
institution established in 1842 under Presbyterian aus- 
pices. Its principal had resigned early in 1855, and no 
replacement for him could be found. In September, 
1855, therefore, the new minister agreed to “assume 
the general superintendence of the school” and to serve 
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Two portraits of Woodrow Wilson were painted by artist 
F. Graham Cootes, also a native of Staunton. One is in 
the White House; this one hangs in the bedroom of the 
Presbyterian manse in Staunton where Wilson was born. 
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